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literacy, 


elements in society. 


After the “battle for public schools’ had been won, 
another struggle ensued to make these opportunities 


really available to all the chil- 
dren. Advocates of compul- 
sory school attendance have 
been actuated by many mo- 
tives—some more or less selfish 
perhaps, many highly altruistic. 
Generally the philanthropist, 
the better citizenship advocate, 
and the labor leader have been 
found working side by side for 
the elimination of child labor, 
and consequently for compul- 
sory school attendance. Asa 
result the legislatures of the 
various states have enacted 
Statutes designed to remove 
the blot of illiteracy from the 
American flag. 

Our attention must now be 
focused on such problems as 
these: 

First, better enforcement of 
existing laws. It is still pos- 
sible for ignorant or selfish 
parents to avoid sending chil- 
dren to school. Moreover, it 
is, unfortunately, possible for 
children of an unpopular race 
to be denied school privileges 


_——_ 


HERE political strength is increased by 
says Dr. 
of public education necessarily accentu- 
ates the inferiority of the illiterate.”! 
The recognition of this fact by men 
in the less privileged walks of life had much to do with 
the establishment of the American public school—a 
movement of the first half of the nineteenth century 
generally resisted by established private and church 
schools, by large tax-payers, and by the conservative 


Snedden, ‘‘denial 


labor. 


human power. 


by local officials or as a result of local public sentiment. 

Second, an increase in the legal age for school leaving. 
This should follow the perfection of methods of pro- 
duction and exchange which lessen the demand for 
At the time the fight for public education was 
won, thousands worked under pioneer conditions and 
every human muscle could be used to good advantage. 
Today, however, the development of machinery and the 
application of power to it has lessened the demand for 
As the benefits of this progress are 


distributed, not only will adults have more leisure time, 














“The Earth is Everychild’s Home . 
chest and workshop and playroom.” 


his treasure 


(Reproduced from ‘‘Through the Gateway,’’ by permission of the 
National Council for the Prevention of War, Washington, D. C.) 


ine, lk ine, Educational Sociology, (p. 215). 


* Kilp; trick, Source Book in the *ppiosobhy of Education, (p. 4). 


but the period of education for the young may very 
properly be prolonged. 


In a democratic society what- 
ever real “leisure class’’ is de- 
veloped may well be a class of 
school children. 

Third, a guarding of the 
school against propaganda. 
Recent newspaper charges, 
that great commercial interests 
have attempted to produce 
school text-books favorable to 
such interests, are timely. 
Whether these charges are 
true or false is not material 
here. A democratic society 
must be kept reminded of this 
ever present danger of propa- 
ganda. It has been recog- 
nized by philosophers and 
monarchs for centuries. Plato 
would have state-controlled 
schools to perpetuate his re- 
public, while Spinoza was op- 
posed to such schools for that 
very reason. Erasmus said, 
‘Give me for a few years the 
direction of education and 
I agree to transform the 
world.”"2 In recognition of 

(Continued on page 4) 
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ANOTHER DECLARATION 
(E Poard of Directors of the National Associa- 








tion of Manufacturers has officially modified 
its child labor program in one respect, and has 
made a supplementary statement on another point. 

They reduce from 9 p. m. to 6 p. m. the closing hour 
for working children under 16, thus meeting the prac- 
tically universal criticism directed at them for advo- 
cating a night work provision already surpassed by 
most states. The closing hour now advocated, it may 
ke noted, is one hour earlier than that suggested in 
the minimum standards of the National Child Labor 
Committee, which were based on the two federal child 
labor laws. New York State alone exceeds the 6 
o'clock closing hour, having for some years prohibited 
the work of children in factories after 5 p.m. To this 
change in the manufacturers’ program approval will 
be given by all interested in child labor legislation. 

Their “supplementary clarification” deals with the 
provision which permits a “properly constituted au- 
thority” to release individuals incapable of further 
education from continuation school attendance, and 
to excuse children from attendance until proper con- 
tinuation schools have been established. 

On this point the Board of Directors says: ‘“With 
reference to the problems as to how the ‘properly con- 
stituted state authority’ will determine whether children 
are ‘incapable of further education’ it is suggested that 
such determination be limited to those who have been 
forced to repeat a grade more than once, and are 
unable to pass approved mental tests and who, in the 
opinion of the room teacher and the school depart- 
ment head, cannot be expected to profit by further 
school attendance. 

“The Committee on Junior Education and Employ- 
ment declares that it heartily believes in the estab- 
lishment of such public continuation schools as rapidly 
as public funds can be made available, and of shop 


smerreaney 


plans as soon as the approval of the state authorities 
can be secured.” 

This statement seems to ignore the real purpose and 
nature of the continuation school. The continuation 
school is not supposed to offer a mere extension of the 
academic curriculum of the elementary school. The 
continuation school is primarily the connecting link 
between schcol and industry. It is the center for 
vocational counselling and placem2nt activities and 
its objective is to interpret the new industrial life to 
the young worker—a service especially needed by the 
retarded child. Its curriculum is elastic, adapted 
to the previous schooling, general intelligence, and 
special needs of various groups. Failure to pass a 
grade, or inability to meet mental tests do not mzan 
that a child is uneducable or cannot profit by further 
schooling. They do, under certain circumstances, 
suggest the need for a different type of schooling— 
and this is what the continuation school ought to pro- 
vide. There may be exceptional children who should 
be excused from continuation school attendance, but 
these cases are few in number. And certainly the 
child’s failure in pre-continuation school work, and 
the judgment of his pre-continuation school teacher 
cannot be relied upon as the basis for such a decision. 

This new statement of the manufacturers closes with 
a bit of complacency in which the public cannot join. 
“The Committee believes,’ they naively say, ‘that 
the suggested changes will meet the criticisms even 
of those most radically inclined and conform fully 
with the original intent of the devisers of the program.” 

They have met one criticism, and therefore feel that 
their entire program should be acceptable. Yet on 
three points of specific criticism, which have been 
voiced repeatedly by all in the child welfare field, they 
have remained silent; namely, (1) the omission of an 
8 hour day, (2) the requirement of only the sixth 
grade as the educational standard for children 14 tol6 
years leaving school to work, (3) their non-committal 
statement regarding the employment of children in 
dangerous occupations (see THE AMERICAN CHILD, 
June, 1928). While approving the concession to public 
opinion on one point, we deplore their continued back- 
wardness on these other equally important points. For 
on these, it seems they have deliberately refused to 


yield. 
AC 


The death of Mr. William E. Harmon, on July 15th 
of this year, deprives the forces of social reconstruction 
of a most unique personality, and the National Child 
Labor Committee of one of its closest and truest friends. 
Mr. Harmon fought against the exploitation of chil- 
dren during the days when child labor reform had few 
advocates. He was one of the founders of this organiza- 
tion, contributed liberally to its support, and to the last 
was a member of its Board of Trustees. With his 
passing the whole child welfare movement loses a 
staunch champion, 
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A CHANCE CONVERSATION 


“POLL tell you that the laws about working chil- 
| dren in mills have done lots of good.” 

The speaker was the Police Officer of a small 
southern town whom I chanced to meet at the rail- 
road station—a plain, honest men. He had no more 
idea of who I was than the man in the moon. 

‘T used to see, he continued, “‘little fellows 8 and 10 
years of age working all night long. They used to get 
so tired along akout 3 or 4 o'clock in the morning that 
they would fall asleep in spite of themselves.” 


I suggested that I was glad the thing was working 
out so well and inquired whether or not there had been 
any difficulties. 

“It’s coming cut all right,’ he replied. “You co not 
see these little-uns in the mills any more.” 

‘What do they do?” I inquired. 

“Oh, they go to school, he answered. “You know 
the law makes them go to school now.” 

“Was there any difficulty,” I inquired, “in getting 
them into the habit of going to school?” 

“Yes, he answered, “a good deal at first. The 
people seemed to think they had a right to do as they 
pleased with their own children.” 

“Did you have the parents up in court?” I inquired. 

“No, he answered, “we did not work it that way. 
When we found a family keeping its children out of 
school we tried to show them that the school law had 
to be obeyed just like any other law. In some bad 
cases we sent for the woman who looks after all this 
and had her come over to talk tothem. In one or two 
cases, I believe, we did threaten to have them up in 
court but we were able to get on without that.” 


“So you think,” I said, “that these laws have done 
good.” 

“Why of course they have done good,’ he replied. 
“How can a kody get on these days without an educa- 
tion and how can you get education unless you go to 
school ?”’ 

“What do you think about requiring children to go 
to school more, say up to the age of 16?” 


“Oh, it would be all right now,” he said. “We 
couldn't have done that eight or ten years ago but now 
we could. Children ought to be sent to school until 
they are 16 years of age unless they get a good educa- 
tion before. I doubt if children ought to be put to 
work as regular hands too early. I am not in favor 
of having boys and girls loaf around but some play 
won't hurt them.” 

“Do you think that the mills and other places could 
get on without children under 16?” I asked. 

“Why, of course,” he replied. “There are more 
grown-up people now than there is work for. I always 
say let the grown-ups do the work, the old folks rest, 
and the children play and go to school.” 


W.H.S. 


PENNY WISE 


Dee to determine the causes of absence from 
school was undertaken during 1925-26 by 
R. Voyt Hill, then County Superintendent of 
Schools in Franklin County, Arkansas. 

Cotton is the principal crop grown throughout the 
county and a large percentage of the absences were due 
to the willingness of parents to keep their children out 
of school to help in the picking. The schools of Frank- 
lin County are operated on the local district system 
by local boards of directors. They are opened and 
closed at the discretion of the local boards. Usually 
they begin as soon as a majority of the residents have 
completed gathering their crops, and continue until 
the funds are exhausted, or until the attendance shows 
a marked decrease, or until the pupils are needed, or 
thought to be needed, as farm hands. 

Only pupils who entered school were considered, no 
attempt was made to determine why some children 
never enrolled. If a child was kept at home to pick 








cotton and did not enter school until the third week, 
he was counted as absent for the first two weeks of 
school. An attempt was made through the teachers’ 
knowledge of their pupils’ economic status to discover 
whether the children worked because of economic 
necessity or simply to avoid hiring other help. Only 
six per cent of the absences were considered due to 
actual need, while over 36 per cent were due 
to work which the teacher considered not necessary 
for family support. Indifference of parents holds 
second place in the list of causes, and was responsible 
for practically one-fifth of all the absences. 


Over 23 per cent of the net possible attendance was 
absent, and therefore 23 per cent of the teacher cost 
was lost, for it takes an equal amount of money to 
provide the opportunity which the absentees spurned. 
This amounted to over twenty-four thousand dollars 
for one year, and assuming the same percentage of 
absences to be true for the entire state, Arkansas lost 
$1,846,733 through non-attendance in 1925-26. 
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(Continued from page 1) 


this power of the schools on the part of rulers, let 
Napoleon and Bismarck speak: “My _ principal 
aim in the establishment of a teaching body is 
to have a means for directing political and moral 
cpinions, ! said Napoleon. And at the birth of the 
German Empire Bismarck said, “The German child 
when handed over to the teacher is like a blank sheet 
of paper and all that is written upon a child during the 
course of elementary education is written with indelible 
ink and will last through life. The soul of a child is 
like wax. Therefore he who directs the school directs 
the country s future.” 

Fourth, extension or reforming of the school system 
to meet new situations. Of these we shall consider 
three very briefly. Our first concern is with the child 
who has such inadequate or injurious home environment 
that he becomes a school disciplinary problem and is 
excluded from regular day school. Oftentimes a boy 
of this type is actuated by the desire to “go to work”’ 
in order to enjoy the “‘pleasures,”’ “‘clothes,”’ etc., that 
children of more favored parents enjoy. For handling 
of such cases the parental school is needed. In some 
cities a so-called industrial school has proven satis- 
factory for types of children who have been literally 
driven out of school by a course of study not at all 
adapted to their needs. The more serious cases of 
offenders of normal capacities require a different type 
of school. The 1927 legislature in California made 
possible a type of “‘adjustment school” advocated for 
many years by Dr. Fred Nelles, who was, until his 
recent death, superintendent of one of the state's indus- 
trial schools. According to the provisions of this law, 
any county or combination of two or more counties may 
establish “one or more adjustment schools. . . for 
the purpose of furnishing to certain minors under the 
age of eighteeen years and in the manner prescribed by 
this act, care, custody, education, training and adjust- 
ment to good citizenship which shall be continuous and 
uninterrupted during the period that such minors shall 
remain in such school.” At this writing San Fran- 
cisco has established a school of this type, and the 
county board of supervisors is considering a school of 
this type for Alameda County. The next advances 
in line with this law are perfecting a technique in the 
teaching and administration of such schools, and the 
establishment of a state school to which small and 
financially weak counties may send their children. 

The second major problem involves the revision of 
the ccmpulsory part-time education act. New York's 
law requiring school attendance for twenty hours per 
week of all minors while out of employment is probably 
a step forward in solving problems of juvenile delin- 
quency. The results will be watched with interest by 
the rest of the country and especially by educators and 
progressive thinkers in those states which have large 
urban centers. 


1 Kilpatrick, Source Book in the Philosphy of Education, (p. 4). 


The third major problem is concerned with children 
of the migratory worker, especially the Mexican. In 
a special report on the topic, Mrs. Lillian B. Hill, Chief 
of the Bureau of Attendance and Migratory Schools 
says: “In trying to give educational facilities to these 
migrant children, California is faced with much more 
serious problems than any other state. Due to the 
mild climate, the great diversity of crops and the large 
influx of Mexican labor, California has, indeed, a dif- 
ficult problem. Migratory laborers are employed in 
at least forty-six counties in this state. Different 
crops are harvested throughout almost the entire year, 
from cotton in November and December, lettuce in 
January and February, asparagus in March, cherries 
in April, and so on to tomatoes, walnuts, and citrus 
fruits in the late August and September. The mi- 
gratory family stays until the peak of the harvest is 
past and then goes on to the next crop. In certain 
districts where the crop is small and only a compara- 
tively small number of laborers are needed, the chil- 
dren can be and are taken care of in the regular school 
of the district. Other districts add a class or two to 
meet the need of these children. Still other districts 
have regular migratory schools, sometimes a tent is set 
apart in the labor camp for school purposes. In some of 
these migratory schools there are such large numbers of 
children that a double session is necessary. The first 
group of twenty-five or thirty children attend from 
7:20 to 11:35, the second session starting at 12:10 con- 
tinuing until 4:30 in the afternoon. The same teacher 
conducts both sessions and receives a salary and a 
half for this work. . . .The problem of the migratory 
child as an individual presents other factors to be con- 
sidered. The social adjustment necessary to progress 
in education is particularly difficult to Mexican chil- 
dren, especially migratory children. These children, 
moving so much, are constantly meeting new children 
and new school situations. The teacher is also new, 
and the children do not stay long enough to receive 
from her any inspiration or real guidance. Then again 
there is the language difficulty. These children always 
use their native language in conversing with each other 
and on the playground. It is only with difficulty 
that they are forced to use the English language in 
the classroom. The teacher's attitude in many cases 
is one of tolerance. She can do so little for a child 
whom she will have under her guidance for a few short 
weeks, a child who has no background on which to build. 
She feels, and no doubt she is partly justified in so doing, 
that she must expend her greatest efforts on the more 
permanent children. There are social problems of the 
migratory children which tend to retard their progress 
in school, such as the low economic condition of the 
family, the wretched camp conditions under which they 
live, the long hours of labor, irregular hours of sleep, 

(Continued on page 8) 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF CourTS IN ENFORCING SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE Laws. John Frederick Bender, 
Ph. D. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 1928. 


In this volume Dr. Bender has made in fact as well 
as in name a genuine contribution to education. 
Conceived as a study of the adequacy and inadequacy 
of methods of enforcement of attendance laws by 
courts, including legal aspects of the subject as shown 
in statutory provisions and judicial decisions, Profes- 
sor Bender's program was ambitious. That he com- 
pleted it successfully is a tribute to his genius as an 
investigator and an interpreter of social conditions. 

After a brief introductory chapter dealing with the 
place of the courts in the administration of attendance 
laws in which he shows the difficulties of local school 
officials and local courts in resisting neighborhood in- 
fluence, Dr. Bender presents an illuminating digest of 
judicial decisions in controverted cases involving com- 
pulsory school attendance. These 46 cases cover all 
adjudications of courts of record in this country from 
1871-1925 and thus furnish the legal basis for atten- 
dance law enforcement. With these data is coupled 
a detailed analysis topically arranged, outlining the 
provisions relating to court functions in state atten- 
dance laws. A final chapter embodies a most interest- 
ing account of first hand observations as well as a 
study of court records in more than 3,000 attendance 
cases in New York City and in Philadelphia. 

In his presentation of material, generally regarded as 
dry and prosaic, the author has furnished a surprisingly 
readable treatise. While containing statistical data, 
the absence of technical terminology and complicated 
tables together with the excellent mechanical set-up 
all join to make the volume one of genuine interest 
to anyone seeking light on this subject. 

A casual reading of Dr. Bender's book is convincing 
as to the painstaking thoroughness of the author's 
research. The reading of 287 reports of state or city 
superintendents and school surveys furnished the 
source material for a portion of his study. Upon this 
foundation was added his examination of all stand- 
ard digests of court decisions and references cited in 
court cases as a basis for his analysis. 

Everyone who has made an attempt to compile any 
given set of provisions in the laws of our various states 
knows the difficulty of obtaining accurate and up-to- 
date material. Dr. Bender in reviewing provisions for 
court functions in state attendance laws, examined all 
school laws available to him and then sent his compila- 
tion of compulsory education items to the various state 
departments of education for verifications, corrections 
and additions. When investigating attendance service 


in New York City and in Philadelphia the author was 
not content merely with an examination of school and 
court records bearing on the subject but secured trans- 
scripts of court stenographers’ notes of 161 cases. To 
get further data regarding the relation of penalties in 
first and second offenses it was necessary to unearth 
records filed away for years in one court. 

Professor Bender brings together not merely a com- 
pilation of facts important in themselves but sets forth 
his interpretation of this material in a manner thor- 
oughly informing and constructively suggestive par- 
ticularly to enforcing officials, law drafters and students 
of this phase of education. For example in discussing 
the decision upholding the constitutionality of the 
New York school statute prohibiting the employment 
of children under 14 years of age—the famous Chelsea 
Jute Mill case—the author not only summarizes the 
principles established by this proceeding but also 
points out that the facts in this case disclose the neces- 
sity for certain specific legislation. 

Considerable emphasis is placed upon the handicaps 
which state laws sometimes place upon judges by un- 
duly limiting their discretionary power as to the amount 
of fines or length of prison term. ‘Experience of these 
New York courts,’ he remarks, “‘is that more than a 
third of the penalties should be two dollars or less. 
This experience should provide matter for considera- 
tion for those legislatures which fix a minimum penalty 
like five dollars.” Striking comparisons are furnished 
of the treatment of attendance cases by different judges, 
the relationship of fines and jail penalties, relation of 
days absent to penalty, and of other factors present 
where defendant was guilty. 

In describing the remarkable results secured in 
improved attendance records in New York City and in 
Philadelphia where the courts apparently operate under 
favorable conditions, Professor Bender brings out 
clearly the dependence of the courts and the school 
attendance departments upon each other for thorough 
law enforcement. “If an attendance department,” 
the author states, “is organized to function effectively, 
only cases of real merit are brought before the court 
for adjudication and they are supported by an array 
of findings which not only assists the court to a reason- 
able disposition but insures an enforcement of the law 
according to the intent of the legislature.” 

When it is realized that every state in the Union 
has enacted a compulsory school attendance law with 
increasing emphasis being placed upon provisions for 
appealing to the courts the unique value of Dr. Bender's 
contribution to this subject is realized. His extensive 
research furthermore seems to justify fully the final 
encouraging note. ‘With legislation such as is pro- 
posed in the light of this study, school authorities 
should turn with great confidence to the courts for the 
assistance they are able to give in the proper and rea- 
sonable application of the attendance laws.” 

GeorceE A. HALL 
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HANDICAPPED WAGE EARNERS. Moses A. Leavitt. 


The Jewish Social Service Association, Inc., New 
York City, 1928. 


A survey of the handicapped wage earners in the 
care of the Jewish Social Service Association of New 
York City brings to light the fact that in the 1,191 
families studied, there were found 857 boys and girls 
between 14 and 21 years of age, of whom 144, or 16.8 
per cent had some diagnosed disability recorded. 
Since most of these children and young people have 
had medical examinations it was possible to establish 
fairly conclusively the nature of their disabilities, and 
its relation to their occupational life. 


For the 69 handicapped boys, more than half the 
disabilities were in the nature of mental defect, includ- 
ing neurotic and psychopathic conditions. Thirty-two 
were employed, and their occupational history shows 
a distinct drift from skilled to unskilled blind-alley 
jobs. 

Among the 75 girls, cardiacs form the largest single 
group of disabilities, followed by mental defectives, 
and next the neurotic and psychopathic. On the 
whole girls seem to find higher grade jobs than the 
boys, due to the fact that more girls have been trained 
for clerical positions. 


How to utilize the limited productivity of the handi- 
capped wage earner, how to train him for the most pro- 
ductive work of which he is capable, is a serious prob- 
lem, doubly so for the young person just entering life. 

- The resources for the training and placement of such 
workers in New York City are described, and included 
are such agencies as the Vocational Service for Juniors, 
and the Vocational Adjustment Bureau for Girls, con- 
cerned primarily with the young worker. 





PRELIMINARY REPORT ON PHILADELPHIA S MIGRATORY 
CHILD WorKERS. Bureau of Women and Chil- 
dren, Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry, May, 1928. 


How many children in Philadelphia enter school in 
the fall, under the handicap of a late start due to the 
fact that they or their families are migratory agri- 
cultural workers? Where are they? What are they 
doing? How much time do they miss? Does it 
seriously interfere with their school progress? 


Last year there were 1,920 such children, according 
to a preliminary report of a study made recently by 
the Bureau of Women and Children of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Labor and Industry, with the 
active cooperation of Mr. Henry J. Gideon, Director 
of the Bureau of Compulsory Education of the Phila- 
delphia schools. 

Practically all the children were native born, of 
foreign or mixed parentage, chiefly Italian. Ejight-six 
per cent were under 14 years, over sixty per cent being 


saa 


under 12 years, and thirty-eight per cent under 10, 
The vast majority—ninety-five per cent—migrated to 
the state of New Jersey, nearly one-half going to Bur- 
lington County, and practically all reported that they 
worked while in the country, three-fourths of them for 
the full number of hours worked by their parents, 
Picking fruit and vegetables was by far the most com- 
mon occupation, with a relatively small number en- 
gaged in canneries. 


The physical effects on immature children of long 
hours in the fields or sheds is difficult to measure. They 
are not always immediately evident and depend to 
some extent upon the general condition and resistance 
of the child, the exact nature of the work done, and the 
length of the working period. 


Medical opinion agrees that “‘serious stunting of 
growth may result from long hours of hard work before 
a child has reached full maturity,” and urges that 
“when boys and girls in their teens must leave school 
and go to work, special precautions are needed to in- 
sure that they work only under the best conditions and 
that they are physically fitted for the jobs to which 
they are sent.” 


And yet these children have not even had the benefit 
of a physical examination before engaging in this adult 
scale of work. 


More tangible is the result of such work on their 
education. Eighty per cent of the children lost at 
least a full month, and forty-one per cent lost over 
two months. Six per cent lost four months or more— 
nearly an entire term. Nor were these children at- 
tending school elsewhere, only six per cent of the entire 
number reporting any school attendance while “‘in the 
country.” 


The effect of this prolonged absence, which for many 
of the children is a yearly occurrence, is evident in 
their grade standing, 64 per cent being over age for 
their grade as compared with 36 per cent for the 
entire elementary public school enrolment. 


These facts are a sufficient indictment of the prac- 
tice of permitting children to place work before school. 
To control it is a difficult matter which involves the 
administrative and legal machinery of both Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. Does New Jersey permit its 
own children in Burlington County to stay out of 
school and work? Can it prevent Philadelphia chil- 
dren from so doing? Has it school facilities for them? 
Are they its responsibility? Or are they interstate 
victims whom no law protects? 





THE YOUNG EMPLOYED GiRL, reviewed in the June 
issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD, is published by the 
Woman's Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. Price $1.00. We regret the omission of the 
name of the publisher and the price in our review. 
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Every effort was made during the past year in Balti- 
more City to enforce the street trades regulations to the 
letter. Licenses were issued to 2,737 boys. Only 14.2 
per cent were unable to offer any documentary proof 
of age, and licenses were issued in these cases only 
when the affidavits made by the parents or guardians 
of the children were confirmed by physical examina- 
tions. 

During the year 2,155 violations were reported to the 
Commissioner's office, and 112 badges were revoked 
for various periods of time. 


(Thirty-sixth Annual Report, Commissioner of 
Labor and Statistics.) 


NEW JERSEY 


A campaign to secure a Women’s and Children’s 
Bureau in the New Jersey Department of Labor was 
started by the Consumers’ League and has been taken 
up by the State Federation of Women's Clubs, the 
League of Women Voters, and che Y. W.C. A. It has 
likewise been incorporated into two party platforms. 
Miss Wiley, executive secretary of the Consumers’ 
League, in her argument for the Bureau, stated that 
its purpose would be to ascertain facts, report and 
recommend improvements to the Commissioner, and 
cooperate with employers in bettering the conditions 
of women and children in industry. It would not be 
part of the administrative department or take any part 
in the enforcement of existing laws. Miss Wiley cited 
the studies made by the New York and Pennsylvania 
Bureaus as examples of the field of activity open to the 


proposed bureau. 
(Newark, N. J., News.) 





The desire of the Newark Rotary Club to formulate 
a program for its boys’ work based upon definite 
knowledge of existing conditions, led to a “Survey of 
the Boys of Newark, New Jersey.” 

The study, made in 1927, brings together figures 
showing the school enrollment, nationality, church 
affiliations, employment, delinquency, and recreation 
of boys between the ages of 8 and 17, and the facilities 
offered by the various social agencies for work with 
boys. Much of the information came from individual 
questionnaires filled out, through the cooperation of the 
schools, by 27,586 boys. The report emphasizes the 


need of continuation school boys of 14 and 15 for voca- 
tional guidance and better opportunities for wholesome 
recreation. 


(News Summary, Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor.) 


NEW YORK 


The methods and aims of a concerted effort for ef- 
fective vocational guidance in Syracuse is described in 
an article, “An Educational Elixir’ in the Syracuse 
Herald of June 3rd. Inaugurated last January, the 
program of the Syracuse section of the Vocational 
Guidance Association of Central New York is based 
on the seven-fold ideal of physical health, scholastic 
success, social harmony, vocational opportunity, 
worthy use of leisure, civic obligations and ethical 
living. 

Public school children, parents and employers are 
all interested in the program, and a vocational survey 
is now under way directed by Professor Harry Hepner 
of Syracuse University. The high schools, the con- 
tinuation school, the Apprentice Training School, the 
University, the Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. A. are all 
developing work along this line with the objective of 
organizing a thorough-going vocational service which 
will include the study of and dissemination of knowl- 
edge concerning various occupations, counselling, 
based on a study of the individual child and the oppor- 
tunities open to him, placement and follow-up work. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


According to a statistical report recently published 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction of North 
Carolina, the percentage of the population of school 
ages enrolled has increased from 68.1 in 1907 to 85.0 
in 1927, a good-sized increase for a twenty-year period. 
On the other hand the percentage in 1927 is the lowest 
of any year since 1922. It reached its peak (86.1) in 
1924. The percentage of those enrolled in average daily 
attendance, however, has increased steadily, and is 
now 74.2. This is due principally to an increase in the 
attendance of white pupils. A slight decrease in the 
attendance of colored pupils is noticeable during the 
last three years. 


OHIO 


A tea room recently opened by the home economics 
girls of a continuation school in Youngstown, Ohio, is 
gaining in fame and fortune according to the Youngs- 
town Telegram. Here working girls receive instruction 
in cooking, selling, dressmaking, civics, English, office 
practice and many educational subjects. 

The tea room has become a rendezvous for parties 
of professional groups and social clubs, and serves 
lunches daily to teachers and business people. The 
tea room and adjoining rooms will become the meeting 
place of a club of continuation school students, recently 
organized to promote social good fellowship and good 
sportsmanship. 

Here we have a continuation school living up to its 
possibilities; may the tribe increase! 
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OKLAHOMA 


The study of Tulsa Children Engaged in Street 
Trades, conducted by the American Association of 
University Women under the direction of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau, is now in print. In a preliminary 
report reviewed in the September, 1927, issue of the 
THE AMERICAN CHILD the high points in the findings 
of the study were given,—late hours, retardation, and 
disposition of earnings. 

The work of newspaper carriers, street sellers, bill 
peddlers, magazine sellers and carriers, stand tenders, 
junk collectors, etc., is discussed separately and com- 
pared with regard to ages of the children engaged, 
hours of work, earnings, and effect on school work. 

Two-thirds of the street sellers in Tulsa started to 
work under the age of 12, late hours are common, econ- 
omic necessity is not the motive in the majority of 
cases, and 35 per cent of the street sellers who worked 
during the school year were retarded. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE 
CHILD LABOR PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 4) 



























poor food, low moral standards, physical handicaps, 
and skin diseases. Physical strain of continuous 
stooping in picking tomatoes and cucumbers, the dan- 
ger of strained wrists in twisting dried onions, and the 
weight of carrying and dumping thirty-five or forty 
pounds of cotton are not conducive to great educational 
progress. Many of these children are therefore so re- 
tarded in school that they fall into the first, second, or 
third grade. Even the physical equipment of the 
schoolroom is not right. Big boys fourteen and fifteen 
years of age sit in seats made for children of six and 


WHAT EVERY CHILD SHOULD HAVE 








Before going to work— 

A childhood free for normal growth in body 
and mind 

At least an eighth-grade education 

Vocational guidance in school 

A physical examination before receiving a 
work permit 

Help in selecting the right job 


After going to work— 
An eight-hour day or less 
No night work : 
Protection from dangerous or unhealthful 
occupations 
Opportunity to attend continuation school 


U. S. Children’s Bureau 
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seven. They look out of place and are out of place in 
such environment. The instruction given is not the 
proper kind. To be sure, they should be taught to read 
and write, but by a different method, or at least in a 
class of children somewhat near the age and size of 
of themselves.” 

Among the questions requiring the attention of 
sociologists and educators, if the problem of educating 
children of migratory workers is satisfactorily settled, 
are the following: 

1. How shall we know where these children are? 
Should every migratory worker be compelled to have a 
base and register his children with the county or city 
superintendent of schools? 


2. How shall we know that the migrant’s children | 
do attend school? Should each district report work | 
accomplished to the superintendent with whom the 
worker is registered? 

3. Should there be a state fund with which to pay 
the total cost of educating these children in all dis- 
tricts where they enroll in such numbers as to overtax 
the regular teaching staff? 


4, Should there be a special course of study organ- 
ized in short units for these children? If so, in what 
ways should it differ from the regular curriculum? 
For example, should such curriculum endeavor to over- 
come deficiencies in personal hygiene, homemaking, 
etc., and such other fields as are cared for by the home 
and other agencies in the case of children with more 
stable home life? 

>. What implications have the solutions of such 
problems as above indicated in training of, duties and 
responsibilities of teachers, attendance officers, school 
administrators, juvenile court authorities, etc.? 


J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 









I am opposed to child labor and wish to 
assist in your efforts to eliminate it from 
this country. 





Enclosed is $ 






(acco 
for my ‘ eee 
special contribution. 
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